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if I do much; but then 
comes in the question of 
my mental anguish when I 
discover what | might haye 
done had I only been a 
little bolder. But which- 
ever way the luck goes this 
thing is as certain as death 
-that regret and dis- 
wppointment are. its in- 
separable companions. 
Excitement, too, I admit, 
and even triumph; but 
those others are the steadier 
attendants: they “sit by 
your bed and bring their 
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At the recent durbar held | thi 
by Sir Freperick Luaarp,! — “’ 
Governor of Nigeria, many ! 
of the Emirs, Reuter tells 
us, were attended by their -WOONY 
Court jesters. Their fay- TIME" 
ourite joke, we hear, was to 7 we 
cry out in a loud voice, Sas Sees 
“Whoa, Emir!” wheneyer| eee eee 
the horse bearing one of} 
these dignitaries became} 
too restive. .. 
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; | Margot turned with her quick smile, 

The fact that two Sambur deer} The Municipal Goussit at Brest has! ‘I expeet you find it rather bare?’ 
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other day has led to the suggestion that | perambulators. “The mothers and ae 
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EMPORIUM SPORTS. 

fA Sports and Games Exhibition has recently 
been held at some London Stores, where— 
to follow the lines of the announcements—a 
Great Gathering of Champions was present 
‘to di-cuss matters of sport with visitors and 
personally to demonstrate their mastery at 
their respective games,’’ and where space was 
provided to practise driving, approaching, 
putting; to bat and bowl at the nets ; to cast 
a fly; to punch the ball; to row in a fixed 
racing boat; to play a 100 up at billiards, 
‘*AND ALL UNDER THE EYE OF A CHAMPION.”’ 
Not least of the allurements offered was the 





have a chat with a Champion, and thus to 
improve your game.” : 

Mr. Punch has secured the following account 
by a survivor. 

“TIerRE we are,” said Charles as we 
entered. “ No, not that way, you ass!” 

I have always wondered what a trout 
says when he sees his pal led away by 
the hook. Now I know. I flapped a 
despairing hand at Charles and swerved 
off towards the earnest sportsman who 
had just contriveda successful cast at me. 
I followed my ear, which was pointing 
taut in the direction of the angler. 

My progress was interrupted by a 
resounding ery of “ Fore!” and I ducked 
swiftly, just in time to add to the 
general éclat of a golf-ball’s impact. 
The hook still held, however, and the 
next moment I was brought up under 
the bank. 

“ Now in a case like that,” the Expert 
was saying, as ‘my angler gaffed me 
neatly in the vicinity of the front collar- 
stud, ‘when the fish made a sudden 
plunge you should: have let the line 
run. Had it not been of superfine 
quality, and the rod, too, one of them 
would assuredly have given way under 
' the strain.” 

“ What about my ear?” I murmured. 
“Only one of the best ears could have 

ah, thank you!” I continued, as the 
hook was released. ‘“ No, it’s all right, 
really. I’ve been thinking for some 
time of having the lobe pierced. So 
useful for hanging a key-ring on, you 
know.” 

The Expert listened with some im- 
patience to my angler’s apologies. 

“And if there’s anything I can do 
for you,” the latter wound up. 

“ Nothing, nothing!” I assured him. 
“ Unless—well, if you would just get 
that Gentleman Usher for me. Thanks!” 

I carefully extricated the Gentleman 
Usher from the landing-net—he looked 
a bit white about the gills—and asked 
him the way to the cricket stand. 

“TI have never yet had the honour 
of asking Mr. Honps’s advice on the 
matter of my play,” I said. “ True, I can- 
not hope to reproduce with any fidelity 
that lovely shot of his past cover, but 
I should like to know if the best people 
will wear a knotted silk-handkerchief 
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chance of trying to bowl out Hoss, or ‘‘to| 


round their necks next season. In 
which case,” I added hastily, “‘ you may 
| rest assured that I am not the man to 
|slink off home without going to your 
‘haberdashery department and buying 
half-a-dozen of this neck-wear.” 

“No doubt,” said the man, retiring 
to the safety of formula, “ you would 
like to have an opportunity of bowling 

Hosss out?” 

“Do you—do you really think I 
could?” I asked excitedly, grasping him 
iby the arm. “ You know, there’s that 
ball of mine which goes with the shirt- 
sleeve, and you think it’s going to bea 
half-volley (sometimes it is). It used 
to be pretty useful in College matches 
when the bowling screen was a bit off 
colour. Do you think it might get the 
better of Hospss—the Oval’s Hoxsss 
— England’s Hosss — the Empire’s 
Hosss ?” 

* Well, Sir,” said the man, “ you can 
but try. To get to the cricket stand 
you take a flying leap over the middle 
of the skittle alley, skirt the hopscotch 
yard and the fifteenth green, and then 
go along the butts—I should say the 
first-floor gallery,” he corrected him- 
self. “Up there, Sir, you'll have to 
be very careful and do your best not 
to look like a stag, because there’s 
some gentlemen stalking up the grand 
staircase under the direction of the 
Open Championship Gillie, and some 
mistakes have been made already, Sir.” 

“Thank you,” I said. “I hope I 
am not deficient in natural courage, 
but first of all you shall tell me where 
to find the bar.” 

“Under the direction of Mr. G. K. 
CuEsTERTON, Sir? Yes, Sir. Straight 
ahead down the Punch Ball Avenue, 
Sir.” 

“Thank you,” I said, “and after 
that I will go and do a little hammer 
throwing in the China department.” 

I never got as far as the China 
department. First of all the Miniature 
Foxhounds (under the direction of 
a distinguished M.F.H.) ran me _ to 
earth among the Manchester goods, 
and then, when I emerged blowing, I 
was very nearly harpooned by a figure 
‘in a gent.’s whaling outfit whom I 
irecognised as Charles by the spats 
|which he wore over his sea-boots. 
| (Always a dandy, Charles.) I made a 

desperate charge through the mur- 
}derous hail of golf balls, tennis balls, 
| cricket balls, and billiard balls, seeking 
' for further cover, only to be held up on 
a chevaux-de-frise of spillikins. Re- 
|coiling from this, I put my foot through 
the skin of a racing eight, and came 
- n heavily on to a stray dumb-bell. 


! 
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“Perhaps this gentleman will try a| Don’t blame the score, though. 
bout with you,” were the next words I | its best. 
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heard, as somebody alluded to me with 
his foot. I struggled to my feet and 
beheld Charles—perjured traitor—who 
had lured me to the place, deserted me, 
and (all but) harpooned me. I was 
not the man I was—while I was lying 
stunned I fancied I had been bob- 
sleighed over, and I also felt that some 
too zealous golfer (from a Service club) 
had been using me as a bunker—but I 
seized a foil in a fevered grip. 

“ Charles,” I hissed, “I am going to 
pink you all over. Then I will have 
three rounds with you in the ring. 
Then I will bowl at you in the nets. 
Then I will cast flies at you. Then I 
will play you a hundred up at billiards 
—and if you fancy I can’t hurt you at 
that you ‘ll be cruelly undeceived, my 
son. J am going, to be an assailant 
now, under the advice of all the 
Experts.” ' 

a a * a * * 

Charles’s man opened the door and 
I delivered a limp bundle into his 
arms. 

“This,” I said, “is your master, 
Arrange him roughly on his bed, and 
then send for a surgeon to make the 
necessary extractions, ete. We have 
been playing a compendium of sports 


together. This end, by the way, is his 
head. . It is wearing spats merely as a 


temporary dressing.” 
I had just enough strength left to 
return to my taxi. 
“To the nearest hospital,” I said. 
“T am going to give myself up.” 





PAST AND PRESENT. 

[Mr. Justice Bankes has in public protested 
against the excessive wordiness of Counsel. ]} 
THE world observes and notes with 

thanks 

The views of Mr. Justice BANKEs. 

But he, alas, is not the first 

Whose fate has been to learn the worst, 
To wit, how very prolix are 

The speeches spoken by the Bar. 

Yes, Counsel’s tendency to bore 

Has been remarked upon before 

By their unhappy Lordships, who 





Have been obliged to hear him through. | 


Since Judges first began to sit 

They always have complained of it ; 
Nor were they more contented men 
Or less inclined to grumble when 
The Bar included in its ranks 

The very learned Mr. Bankes. 





‘* Bedford Modern School (3) v. Oakham 
School (4).—In this match the game was 
much more even than the score indicates.”’ 
Field. 
It did 
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PRESIDENT Wixson (examining American Eagle's tongue). “MY POOR BIRD! 
BEEN DOING TO YOU? WHAT YOU WANT IS A GOOD STIFF LEAVE-IT-TO-WOODROW !” 
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THE NEW COCKTAIL. 
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Irish Dealer (summoned to inspect the latest of a series of frauds emana 
Capt’N, I BELAVE IF I SOLD YE A DUCK UT WOULD DRowN!”’ 


| A TRIBUTE TO ALEXANDRA, QUEEN OF NURSES. 
| Iris just fifty years since Denmark’s Princess won the 
| place that she still keeps in the hearts of the English 
| people when she came over the sea to be wedded to our| 
| Prince or Waxes. It is desired to record this Jubilee by | 
the building of a Queen Alexandra’s Nurses’ Home in 
connection with the Alton Hospital for Crippled Children. 
The QueEeN-Moruer has always been devoted to the 
welfare of Nurses, and has closely concerned herself with 
the interests of those who tend the little patients at Alton. 
Mr. Punch ventures to appeal to the many friends who 
share his love of children and his loyalty to QuEEN 
ALEXANDRA to help of their generosity to raise the sum| 
of £10,000 needed for this most appropriate memorial. 
Contributions should be sent to Sir Wittiam Tresoar, 
Moorgate House, 61, Moorgate Street, E.C. 





From an account of the induction of a minister, in The 
Aberdeen Free Press :— 


‘In the evening a largely attended social mecting was held in | 
the church, when Rev. J. J. Calder presided. After tea Mrs. Geddes, 
| Schoolhouse, and Mrs. G. Craig, Knockdhu, robbed the minister.”’ 


A quaint and pleasing custom. 


‘The comparison between Ibsen and Shaw has often b 
laboured. . . . Shaw is ever and everywhere a realist. 
| the mystic and the symbolist. We cannot conceive 

Shaw writing ‘ Th Lady of the Lake.’ ’’—Er 
Nor can we conceive of Scot? writing Fhe Lady fi 
Sea ; but you never can tell. \ 


en rudely | 
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ting from his establishment). ‘Lame wip supLints! BEpDAD, 


A MAN’S LAST WORD. 


Dear, when last night I begged you to bestow 
Your hand on me, and, far from feeling flattered, 
You gave me your uncompromising ‘* No” 
And left my heart irreparably shattered, 
I swore (quite fluently) to sail awa’ 
And pot the larger-sized carnivora. 


But, ere I buy my outfit (at the Stores) 
And brush aside for years Convention's trammedls, 
Please ask yourselfi—such tenderness is yours— 
What harm you've suffered from these luckless 
mammals, 
That you should send me forth resolved to gain 
Oblivion by plunging them in pain. 


Pause and reflect how at an early date 
Maybe some stricken brute will cease his snarling 
And (in the jungle’s tongue) ejaculate, 
“T die because of Arabella Darling.’ 
Your tender heart could not but take amiss 
The prospect of a leopard saying this. 


Consider, please, how every skin you see 
Will rend your bosom with the thought (Oh! 
Circe! ) 
* Perchance its owner’s death was due to me,” 
Since qui per alium facit, facit per se ; 
Would not this burden prove a lot more hard 
liven than mating with the present bard ? 
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In a recent number of The Daily 
Mail London and Greater London were 
startled and shocked to learn that Mr. 
PLOWDEN, the Bernarp SHaw of Mary- 
lebone, has a serious rival—by which 
we mean a comic rival. 

The deadly article ran thus :-— 


‘A South London Solomon is Mr. I. A. 
Symmons, the magistrate at Greenwich Police 
Court, where he has patched up many a do- 
mestic quarrel and solved many a matrimonial 
problem. Mr. Plowden will have to look to 
his laurels as London’s most quoted magistrate. 

A handsome man with a ruddy complexion 
and keen but kindly blue eyes, Mr. Symmons 
inspires confidence at the first glance. His 
manner is cheerful and tolerant, but he can be 
firm to the point of severity if he suspects that 
a witness or prisoner is lying to him. <A good 
man to confess to, but a bad man 
to deceive, he quickly probes to 
the heart of evidence, makes his 
decision swiftly, and punishes 
according to the means of the 
offender. 

Some of Mr. Symmons’s com- 
ments are worth reproducing. 
The following are samples: 

Nagging is the constant reitera- 
tion of unpleasant truths. 

Any man can talk a woman over 
if he tries. 

Life is a compound. It has the 
tears of things, it has the joy, the | 
humour, the pleasure of things. | 

If some women were only better 





cooks there would be far fewer 
domestic differences for us to 
settle. 


There is always the chance for 
the good joke. 

A large share of the melancholy 
of life is due to some derangement 


of the digestive system.”’ 


Feeling that these mo- 
mentous statements were of 
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|A GREAT CONTEST OF WITS.) 


i** General 








“ What’s that?” asked the wit. “A 
summons ?” 

I gave it to him and he ran his eagle 
eye over it. 

‘Ah, no,” he said, “not a summons 
but a Symmons.” 

For myself, I had difficulty in retain- 
ing my feet, but an usher passing at 
the time fell into a stupor of mirth 
from which, I am told, he has not yet 
recovered. 

“And what can I do for you?” Mr. 
PLOWDEN inquired in his inimitable way. 

“Simply this,” I said. “ The sugges- 
tion of that article is that your nose is 
being put out of joint. Kindly tell me 
how you yourself feel about it.” 

“Well,” replied the Marylebone 
Solon, ‘do I look down-hearted ?” 





Sir and Lady - 
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| Never was there such a morning. 
| Officials tottered gasping for breath 
| into the street and leaned against lamp- 
|posts and omnibuses to complete their 
fits of hilarity. Traflic was suspended. 
| Portions of the ceiling felldown. “ Fiat 
| justitia, ruat celum,” said Mr. PLOowDEN 
more than once. Prisoners escaped. 
The public gallery was like a battle- 
| field. 

Here 


are Mr. PLowpen’s rival 
| scintille juris : 

“Eat, drink, and be buried: that is 
| the summary of too many lives. 

| The wiser the wife the better the 
| dinner she gives her husband. 

Life is a mixture. It isn’t all beer 
;and picture-palaces. 
| It isn’t only at the National Gal- 
lery that Constables are in- 
| jured. 
| The best constables are 
the politest—they might be 
j called ‘ If-you-police-men.’ 
| A lost latechkey leads to a 
multitude of sins.” 

During the recital of these 
|sparklers one man and one 
'only kept a straight face. 
‘In vain did Mr. PLowpEen 
| bend his wits upon this stolid 
|spectator, until at last he 
called an usher and ordered 
; him to conduct the man from 
|the court as a hindrance to 
jjustice. The usher returned 
| saying that he had done so. 

“Was he deaf?” asked 

Mr. PLowpen. 

‘No, Sir,” said the usher. 
“Te comes from Greenwich.” 
ing on the 








| . . ‘ » oe .o,] , Italian Riviera.’’—Society News : : 
such a nature as to need Spring Fashions. 
investigation Mr. Punch MENTAL PICTURE MADE BY OLD LADY ON READING AROVE. SHE . , , : 
"allt ys _ Says, ‘* IT IS A SHAME THEY CANNOT GET ENOUGH ENGLISHMEN TO Fiom a recipe for batter 
commissioned one of his less . 
lull ’ sit the EXUIST IN ™ ARMY AND HAVE TO GO TO IraLy vo Ger Iractans. pudding: 
| duit young men to visit the Wen I was A YOUNG GIRL,” ETC., ETC. ‘Add the remainder of the 


famous ecadi of Marylebone, 

and bring the matter before him; for it 
is surely the highest proof of solicitude 
to tell a man that his pre-eminence is 
in danger. The setting star is always 
happy to learn of one that is rising, and 
his friends cannot too eager in 
bringing the news. 

Mr. PLowDEN, a short corpulent man 
with a long black beard, was discovered 
in his court dealing out jests and sen- 
tences with insouciant rapidity and 
terrible effect. The windows rattled as 
the laughter swelled, and the cracking 
of policemen’s ribs and splitting of 
witnesses’ sides were like pistol shots. 
Even the prisoners had tears of merri- 
ment in their eyes. 

When at last, our commissioner 
writes, everyone was either in hysterics 
or gaol, and the court rose, I approached 
Mr. PLowpen with the above cutting in 
my hand. 


be 





I admitted that he did not. 

‘Nor am I,” he said. “ And to prove 
my confidence in myself, excellent fellow 
as my colleague no doubt is—and in 
& very good court too, by the way, 
Grinnidge—I back myself to beat him. 
There are a number of his best things 
in that article. They are no doubt the 
harvest of the reporter’s mornings for 
many months; but give me five minutes 
and I will produce an equal number of 
better things.” 

“Good!” I said, scenting some first- 
class copy. 

‘Come back in five minutes,” Mr. 
PLOWDEN continued, “and I will give 
you a sealed paper containing new side- 
splitters. In court to-morrow I will 
try them publicly, and you shall see the 
result and judge for yourself.” 

I agreed, and the next day attended 
as arranged. 


milk, beat again and turn quickly 
into hot, battered gem-pans and bake above 
half an hour. Have the oven hot, secure 
them together with a piece of flower wire 
Twist a length of narrow green ribbon around 
the stalks and you have a pretty bouquet for 
your dress or hat.’’—Barrow News. 
We never wear any pudding but tapioca 
on our hat. 
‘*England scored early, but Sotland — a | 
team all Sottish-bred and born and playing 
for Sottish lubs—showed up splendidly.’’ 
Sunday Chronicle. 
“’ Twas brillig and the Sottish lubs’’— 
to quote the opening line of our new 
poem. 





‘*A reduction of 94d. per ewt. in the price 
of gas has been made by the Wandsworth, 
Wimbledon and Epsom District Gas Co.”’ 

Wimbledon News Letter. 
We always put our gas in the scales 
before using it, to make sure that we 
have not been given short weight. 
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Youth. ‘‘Om, EVERYTHING BORES ONE NOWADAYS. 


THE TWO EPICURES: A FANTASY. 
[According to an article in The Morning Post a real Russian sable 
coat of full length, consisting of 180 skins, was puifchased last year by 
a lady for £5,000. } 
In the old red house with the gables 
There dwelleth a fair unknown. 
Is she forward or coy? I can’t determine, 
But I know that a hundred-and-eighty vermin, 
Nine-score warranted Scythian sables, 
Were skinned for her sake alone. 


She wears her furs in the winter, 
In summer she lays them by, 
In summer she sits in her garden of roses, 
I see her (in dreams) where the box-hedge closes, 
And none with passionate lips may print her, 
Save only the butterfly. 


He hath tasted the jasmine petal, 
He hath turned from the lily tall, 


He hath quaffed the wine of the musk-rose flagon | 


And pilfered the fruit of the hot snap-dragon, 
He hath chosen at last on her face to settle, 
On the fairest flower of all. 


Fortunate (think you, reader ?) 
Who tastes at his wanton whim 
The damask cheek and the mouth of a maiden; 
Ah, but my heart with dreams is laden 
Of another feaster, a finer feeder 
A luckier far than him. 
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WORST OF IT IS, WHEN I’M BORED I CAN'T? HELP SHOWING IT.”’ 
Lady. ‘‘Onm, BUT YOU SHOULD LEARN TO DISGUISE IT UNDER A MASK OF GAIETY, LIKE ME.”’ 





Sweet is the dew of honey, 
But an unsubstantial froth ; 
Sweet are the lips of Amaryllis, 
But who shall say what a butterfly’s bill is ? 
I like my meals to be costing money, 
I envy the brown-winged moth. 


Oh, richer than Circe’s posset 
Where the beadéd bubble clings ; 
Oh, richer than all the Roman orgies 
Is the delicate feast my fancy forges 
In the old red house, in the closet 
Where she keeps her winter “ things”! 


All else I would give no dam for, 
But this my appetite spurs— 
To feed with kisses that cost a guinea, 
To feed till a pain grows under my pinny, 
To feed till I perish at last of camphor 
On her Sardanapalian furs. 





Evor. 








*« At the beginning of his swing Sherlock's left foot registered six 
stones and his right five stones . . . and at tho finish of his swing 
his left foot registered nine stones and his right foot one stone.’’ 
Daily News. 








| Nothing like golf for reducing the weight. 





From a notice of the Japan Society :— 


‘Mr. Garbutt will read a paper on ‘Japanese Armour from the 
inside.’ ’’ 


This should be warm stuff. 
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WINTER SPORT. 
VI.—A Harry Enp1ne. 

“For our last night they might at 
least have had a dance,” said Myra, 
“even if there was no public presenta- 
tion.” 

“As we had hoped,” I admitted. 

“What is a gymkhana, anyway?” 
asked Thomas. 


“A few little competitions,” said 
Archie. ‘One must cater for the 
chaperons sometimes. You are all 


entered for the Hat-making and the 
Feather-blowing—Dahlia thought it 
would amuse you.” 

«“ At Cambridge,” I said reminiscently, 
“T once blew the feather 119 feet 
7 inches. Unfortunately I stepped out- 
side the circle. My official record is 
2 feet.”’ 

“Did you ever trim a hat at Cam- 
bridge ?”’ asked Myra. ** Because you ’ve 
got to do one for me to-night.” 

I had not expected this. 
of the competition had been that J 
should have to provide the face and 
that she would have to invent some 
suitable frame for it. 

“1’m full of ideas,” I lied. 

Nine o'clock found a small row of 
us prepared to blow the feather. The 
presidential instructions were that we 
had to race our feather across a chalk- 
line at the end of the room, anybody 
touching his feather to be disqualified. 

“In the air or on the floor?” asked 
Simpson earnestly. 

‘« Just as you like,” said the President 
kindly, and came round with the bag. 

I selected Percy with care—a dear 
little feather about half-an-inch long 
and of a delicate whitey-brown colour. 
I should have known him again any- 
where. 

“Go!” said the President. I was 
rather excited, with the result that my 
first blow was much too powerful for 
Percy. He shot up to the ceiling and, 
in spite of all 1 could do, seemed 
inclined to stay: there. Anxiously I 
waited below with my mouth open ; he 
came slowly down at last; and in my 
eagerness I played my second just a 
shade too soon. It missed him. My 
third (when I was ready for it) went 
harmlessly over his head. A _ frantic 
fourth and fifth helped him down- 
wards and in another moment 





sixth vigorously. 
left; Iwas after him like a shot .... 
and crashed into Thomas. We rolled 
over in a heap. 

“Sorry!” we apologised as we got 
back on to our hands and knees. 

Thomas went on blowing. 

“* Where ’s my feather?” I said. 








My view | 


| 





| 





my beautiful Perey was on the floor. I} himself go. 
dropped on my knees and played my} Whenever I take Simpson out any- 
He swirled to the} where I always whisper to my hostess, 





| brought up from the egg? 
| I know Percy. 


| lady opposite to him. 
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Thomas was now two yards ahead, 
blowing like anything. A terrible sus- 
picion darted through my mind. 

“Thomas,” I said, “ you’ve got my 
feather.” 

He made no answer. 
after him. 

“That’s Percy,” I said. “I should 
know him anywhere. You ’re blowing 
Perey. It’s very bad form to blow 
another man’s feather. If it got about, 
you would be cut by the county. Give 
me back my feather, Thomas.” 

“How do you know it’s your fea- 
ther?” he said truculently. “ Feathers 
are just alike.” 

“How do I know?” 
amazement. ‘A feather 


I scrambled 


I asked in 
that I’ve 
Of course 
I leant down to him. 
“‘P—yercy,” Iwhispered. He darted 
forward a good six inches. ‘ You 
see,”’ I said, ‘‘ he knows his name.” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Thomas, 
“his name’s P—paul. Look, I'll 
show you.” 

“You needn’t bother, Thomas,” I 
said hastily. ‘This is mere trifling. 
I know that’s my feather. 1 remember 
his profile distinctly.” 

“Then where’s mine?” 

“How do I know? You may have 
swallowed it. Go away and leave 
Percy and me to ourselves. You’re 
only spoiling the knees of your trousers 
by staying here.” 

“ Paul and I,” began-Thomas 

He was interrupted by a burst of 
applause. Dahlia had cajoled her 
feather over’ the line first. Thomas 
rose and brushed himself. ‘“ You can 
‘ave him,” he said. 

“There!” I said, as I picked Perey 
up and placed him reverently in my 
waistcoat pocket. ‘That shows that 
he was mine. If he had been your 
own little Paul you would have loved 
him even in defeat. Oh, musical chairs 
now? Right-o.”’ And at the President’s 
touch I retired from the arena. 

We had not entered for musical 
chairs. Personally I should have liked 
to, but it was felt that, if none of us 





did, then it would be more easy to stop | 


Simpson doing so. For at musical 
chairs Simpson is—I am afraid there is 
only one word for it; it is a word that 
[I hesitate to use, but the truth must 
prevail-—-Simpson is rough. 
He plays all he knows. 


‘* Not musical chairs.”’ 


The last event of the evening was 
the hat-making competition. Each 
man of us was provided with five large 
sheets of coloured crinkly paper, a 
packet of pins, a pair of scissors and a 





He lets | 
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“Have you any plans at all?” asked 
Myra. 

“Heaps. Tell me, what sort of hat 
would you like? Something for the 
Park?” I doubled up a piece of blue 
paper and looked at it. ‘“ You know, 
if this is a success, Myra, I shall often 
make your hats for you.” 

Five minutes later I had what I 
believe is called a “foundation.” Any- 
how, it was something for Myra to put 
her head into. 

“Our very latest Bond Street model,” 
said Myra. “Only fifteen guineas— 
or three-and-ninepence if you buy it at 
our other establishment in Battersea.” 

“‘ Now then, I can get going,” I said, 


and I began to cut out a white 
feather. ‘ Yes, your ladyship, this is 


from the genuine bird on our own 
ostrich farm in the Fulham Road. 
Plucked while the ingenuous biped had 
its head in the sand. I shall put that 
round the brim,” and I pinned it round. 

“What about a few roses?” said 
Myra, fingering the red paper. 

“The roses are going there on the 
right.” I pinned them on. “And a 
humming-bird and some violets next 
to them I say, l’ve got a lot of 
paper over. What about a nice piece 
of cabbage there . and a 
bunch of asparagus ... and some 
tomatoes and a seagull’s wing on the 
left. The back still looks rather bare 
let’s have some poppies.” 

“There ’s only three minutes more, 
| said Myra, “and you haven’t used all 


«x paper yet.” 





” 





“T’ve got about one William Allan 
| Richardson and a couple of canaries 
over,” I said, after examining my stock. 
“ Let’s put it inside as lining. There, 
Myra, my dear, I’m proud of you. I 
always say that in a nice quiet hat 
nobody looks prettier than you.” 

“Time!” said the President. 

Anxious matrons prowled round us. 

“We don’t know any of the judges,” 
I whispered. ‘ This isn’t fair.” 

The matrons conferred with the 
| President. He cleared his throat. 
“The first prize,” he said, “ goes to . 
But I had swooned. 











se st % 2 sx * 

“Well,” said Archie, “the Rabbits 
return to England with two cups won 
on the snowfields of Switzerland.” 

“Nobody need know,” said Myra, 
‘which winter-sport they avere won at.” 

“Unless I have ‘Ski-ing, First Prize’ 
engraved on mine,’ I said, “as I had 
| rather intended.” 

“Then I shall have ‘ Figure-Skating’ 
on mine,” said Dahlia. 

“Two cups,” reflected Archie, “ and 
Thomas engaged to three charming 
tirls. I think it has been worth it, 
| you know.” A. A. M. 
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A UNICORN STORY. 
I careED not for his lordship’s right, 
Nor for his lordship’s rangers, 
Because the lanes with may were white 
And Age and I were strangers ; 
In Wooleombe Wood that summer 
morn— 
The wisest wood in Britain— 
I found a baby unicorn 
As pretty as a kitten ! 


Most fairylike and elfinwise 
Was he from hoof to ear-points, 
A budding horn betwixt his eyes, 
The tiniest of spear-points ; 
Beside the brook where earth the brocks 
| He stripped a sapling sallow, 
As ruddy as a little fox, 
As dappled as a fallow! 





He stamped and snorted on the view, 
He trotted and he ambled, 

But ever yet the closer drew 
And in my shadow gambolled ; 

| I rubbed his ears and wild shy head 
Where still the velvet lingers ; 

Hie ate with grace my salted bread 
And mumbled at my fingers! 


A mile he followed o’er the grass 
And took the crusts I tossed him, 
| Then, sudden as the shadows pass, 
| J found that I had lost him; 
, I whistled on the dainty thing, 
| None answered to my calling, 
| Save for the far-off, tuneful ring 
| Of faint-heard echoes falling. 
| 





| Though naught know I of signs and 
saints 

And things pertaining thereto, 

_ And portents that a herald paints, 

One marvel I can swear to: 

| In Woolecombe Wood that summer | 

morn— 

| A wood it ne'er deceives me— 

| I saw a little unicorn, 

But nobody believes me! 





A DETAIL. 


Uron his appointment to a Colonial 
Governorship it seemed meet to the 
members of his old department, his 
colleagues, deputies, juniors and what- 
nots, to give a dinner to Sir Henr 
Kelkershows, K.C., K.C.B., K.C.V.O., 
LL.M., F.R.S.L., and once President 
of the Wimbledon Wanderers A.F.C. 
Saunders and I were appointed to do 
all the dirty work of the affair, not 
because we were the most businesslike, | 
but because we had the least business | 
todo. We demonstrated our incapacity 
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Dentist (at first sight of patient). ‘‘ You ouGHT TO HAVE COME TO ME BEFORE.”’ 
Patient (delighted, and darting for the door). ‘‘ An, I was AFRAID I MIGHT BE TOO LATE. 
GooD MORNING !”’ 








the dinner first,’”’ we agreed, ‘and see| “Well,” I said tolerantly, “ what do 
about that afterwards.” The graver! you make it now?” 
difficulty arose when I telephoned to, ‘Thirty-seven. And you?” 
Saunders on the morning of the ap-| There seemed nothing for it but that 
pointed day to say that the list was|I should go and see Saunders _per- 
now closed and covers might safely be sonally, except that Saunders should 
ordered for thirty-six diners. Hisonly}come and see me. This i brought 
comment upon this was that there were about. I produced to him my list, the 
thirty-seven names on his list and it!cheques I had received and all other 
seemed a pity to leave the last man with ‘data, and waited for him to confess that 
nothing to eat. he was no mathematician. 

“Have you counted them ?” said I. “There is no method known to 

He had. science,” I said, “by which you can 

“ Have you counted them carefully?” arrive at a total other than thirty-six.” 


He had. “Quite so,” said he, as he proceeded 
“Then count them again,” said I. to compare his list with mine. “ But 
He had. it seems to me that you have omitted 


We adjourned consideration of the|the name of one person who, I have 
matter for separate recounts. I took my reason to suppose, will be present at 
list and counted from the top to the this affair.” 

It appeared that he was right after 





and accounts in separate books, which | counted from the bottom to the top; the 
could not be made upon comparison to| total came to thirty-six. I started in 
tally in any ore important particular. | the middle and counted out both ways, 


we did not worry much; “let’s have |'Then I rang up Saunders again. 





from the start by keeping all our notes | bottom ; the total came to thirty-six. I) 


Over the mere pecuniary department | and still the total came to thirty-six. K.C.V.O., LL.M., F.R.S.L., and once 


‘all. It is odd how these little things 
escape one. I had omitted to include 
Sir Henry Kelkershows, K.C., K.C.B., 


| President of the W.W.A.F.C. 
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Cook. **Loox wert! 


LAMB, NOT MUTTON.”’ 
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| Butcher Boy. ‘‘Tuat’s ALL RIGHT, OLE DEAR}; PRIME CUT O LARST YEARS LAMB! 
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| at Cambridge and until recently was in 
| charge of the Colonial Office ? 
| Yours, cte., A. TABB. 
| Srmr,—May I call attention to the 
jsingular coincidence brought to my 
( | knowledge during a recent visit to the 
BE ee mms tA |||! 
= \ 


te. New Forest? Malwood, the residence 
of the late Sir Wint1am Harcovrt, is 
quite close to the Rufus stone, while 
Mr. Lewis Harcourt, the present 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, is 
constantly contiguous at Cabinet meet- 
ings to the Attorney-General, Sir Rurus | 
Isaacs. In this context may I ask 
if any of your readers can inform me 
whether it is really the case that the 
present. PresmpENT OF THE BoarD OF 
AGRICULTURE, when driving from the 
tee, invariably uses a runcible spoon 
and not a driver? 
Yours, ete., Awnxrovs INQUIRER. 
Sin,—May I call your attention to a 
wonderful coincidence that has so far 
escaped the notice of experts? Last 
| Friday, Professor Sir ARTHUR QUILLER- 
| Covcit was entertained by the White- | 
| friars Club and had his hea!th proposed 
|by Sir WinniAm Rorertson Nicon. 
| Not only were they both knights and | 
| Whitefriar knights, but while the | 
| initials of Sir ARTHUR QuILLER-Covcn’s 
{surname form the title Q.C., those of | 
|his health proposer are R.N. The | 
| fact that the Professor has never. been 
called to the Bar, while Sir WinntAmM 
| Ronertson Nicotn never served in 
the Navy, only enhances the singularity 
of the coincidence. 
Yours, ete., Tinerius Mupp. 
| Dear Sir,—The curious similarity 
between the name of the Progressive 
leader and the bell in the Westminster 
'clock tower deserves, I think, to be 
\chronicled at this juncture. The fact 
| that the former is spelt with two “n’s,” 
while the latter only has one, will 
doubtless furnish food for philologists. | 
Apropos of municipal politics I cannot | 
refrain from noting that in Bermondsey 
the name of the unsuccessful -Labour | 
candidate was Ammon. Can this be a | 
| descendant of the Jupiter Ammon of | 
| whom I used to hear in my childhood ? | 
Yours, ete., 
Batmerino Dott. 

















‘AN BY BRINGING ME THIS? Misers orprnep| . Dear Sir,—May I draw your atten- 


| tion to the significant nomenclature of 


some of the leading billiayd players of 





to-day? DiGGLe is a namesake of the 





| LETTERS THAT HELP US. 

| Tue soul-shaking coincidences noted 
by a correspondent of The Pall Mall 
| Gazette (March 4) in regard to the 
initials of the surnames of the Oxford 

| crew have stimulated 

| readers to similar activity in this in- 
Some of the most 


tellectual pastime. 


‘point out the astonishing fact that the | the-green cloth to the green foliage of 


luminous contributions are here sub-| Bishopof Cartisie. Reece is obviously 
joined :-— |a relation of the eminent sailor immor- 

Sir,—As a pendant to the remarkable 'talized in one of the ballads of the late 
coincidences noted by The Pall Mall| Sir W.S. Gizert. Gray recalls the | 
Gazette with regard to the initials of |author of the famous “ Elegy,” while | 
the Oxford crew, may L be permitted to | STEVENSON carries our thoughts from 





presont Liberal Administration has a | Samoa. Yours, etce., 
Crewe of its own, who was educated | (Mrs.) Gaca Toor. | 
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THE GERMAN LLOYD. 


Kaiser Witnecn (on the new Berlin-London telephone). “HULLO, IS THAT THE CHANCELLOR? 
I SAY, WHAT DO YOU THINK OF MY NEW IDEA OF TAXING CAPITAL?” 

Mr. Liuoyp Grorar. “ EXCELLENT, SIR. MOST FLATTERING, I’M SURE.” 

Karser Winuetm. “AND WHAT DO YOU DO WHEN THEY KICK?” 

Mr. Liuoyp Greoraz. “TAX ‘EM ALL THE MORE.” 
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RUNNING ON AT HOME ALL THE TIME.”’ 


IN THE TEETH OF RESISTANCE. 

I went into the place which was 
called a Drug Stores. There were one or 
two cameras in the window, a number 
of scent bottles and some portraits of 
celebrities in the pharmaceutical world 
—Mr. Stus, Mr. Sanpow, Miss Puyiuis 
Dare, and so on. I said to the eminent 
Harley Street specialist who stood be- 
hind the bar, “I want a tube of 
Kallinikos Tooth Paste, please.” He 
moved away two or three steps, prised 
up one of the glass cases of his museum, 
and said, ‘We have a much better 
preparation here called Tenika, if you 
care to try it.” I said, “I want a tube 
of Kallinikos Tooth Paste, please.” He 
said “Tenika is now being recom- 
mended by all the most fashionable 
physicians. It is the best germicide 
in the world; another advantage of it 
is that you get more of it for a shilling.” 
I said, “I want a tube of Kallinikos 
Tooth Paste, please.” ‘“Tenika,” he 
said, “is the best preparation in the 
market. All our customers find that 
they prefer it to Kallinikos. I use 





Yue, I LIKED THE SERVICE, BUT I NEVER ENJOY SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


I gazed round the emporium in silent 





Tenika myself.” 
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despair. Then I moved away to a 
corner and sat down on a weighing- 
machine, between a large basket of 
sponges and a little conventicle of 
soda-water syphons. I looked for some 
time at their silent, patient faces, then 
I looked at the door. Outside ran the 
careless stream of London’s traffic. 
I bowed my head in my hands and 
thought. Then I had a bright idea. 
I got up and went to the consulting 
counter again. The Rosicrucian was 
still there. “ Acolyte of /isculapius,” 
I said to him solemnly, with a tear in 
my voice, “ you are one of the initiated ; 
you swing a censer in the sacred shrine ; 
you serve the son of Apollo. It is not 
to be expected that a miserable pilgrim 
like myself can come up to your style, 
but in all things possible I should like 
to imitate you. Tell me what is the 
hair-oil that you use—what the sapona- 
ceous detergent, and I will strive to 
follow your example. Tell me the shape 
of your lufah, the size of your bath. 
Tell me where you get the wonderful 
pine-breathing pastilles that make your 
voice so melodious, and I also will send 
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for a sample bottle as per ‘ad.’ Tell 
me everything about your private life, 
and the name and address of the young 
lady you walk out with, and I will try 
to love her too. But spare me this one 
foible. Say, if you like, that I have 
a rich uncle who will disinherit me if 
he ever hears of my using any other 
tooth paste. Think that I have ac- 
quired a morbid craving, now too strong 
to be overcome, for this miserable, in- 
effectual fangwash. Only be merciful, 
and give me a tube of Kallinikos!” 
Looking deeply grieved, he wrapped 
the abhorred dentifrice in a little piece 
of paper, sealed it and placed it on the 
counter. Just then a stranger came 
in and went up to the oracle. “I 
want a tube of Kallinikos Tooth Paste,” 
he said. And he got it immediately, 
without demur. He was a_ weak- 
looking man and did not appear to 
have any gift of rhetorical persuasion. 
It would have fared ill with him, I 
think, if it had not been forme. And | 
if he knew all that 1 had done for 
him he would not have broached his 
little tube that night without first of 








all lifting a silent glass to my memory. 
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| room. No follow ers allow ed, but mice | to better her self) as she fears she will be 
A FAIR FIELD. |are friendly, and black-beetles all that| poisoned if she refuses to do so. Tall, 
To the Editor of * Punch.” could be desired—they are stated to|dark eyes, handsome, nice manners, 
(Three Baciocures.) | “dearly love a bit of music.’ There | ladylike appearance. May be trusted 

~ are also some toads in the coal-cellar| with Britannia metal and low-grade 
The Blashgrove Registry Office,' which might be made a source of|electro-plate. Has simple, trustful 
Blashgrove Terrace, S.W. | amusement. Liberal allowance of fly-| mature, and if given custody of will 
Dear Sir,—I noticed recently in’ papers all the year round. Drawing-| drawn in her favour would not suspect 


' your columns a letter from Messrs.! room is on first floor; there is no Bath- | existence of a later will. May now be 


| reference to the fact that the | 


| three cuttings taken at ran- | 


| brought up among black- ———— 


Trewer and Trewer, House Agents, room, and water has to be carried from | engaged under advantageous circum- 
calling attention to the frank and honest | basement. Applicant would be required | stances as none of her male acquaint- 
descriptions of properties to let appear- | to wash dogs once a week, clean bicycle, | ances or relatives will be out on ticket- 
ing in their advertisements. I there-;and rub up brass on harness of pony-|of-leave for at least eighteen months. 
fore beg to inform you that I have trap. Late dinner; breakfast 7.30. — 





lately adopted similar principles in my| Dogs’ dinner is served at 12 o'clock. WanteD, Hovsr-Partourmaip, by 
business, as it is found that ladies are | Mea at allowed once a day; fare as lady of ample means who has become 
apt to state the attractions of the follows :— lan “Invalid” as the easiest way of 


situations they want filled, but neglect) Sunday.—Joint. 
to mention the drawbacks. At this} Monday.—Hash, or cold meat. 


getting attention paid to heiself. 
Should be thoroughly muscular and of 








moment a letter is before me athletic tastes as drawing- 
from a lady who describes at room is on ground floor and 


bedroom on second floor, 
and “ Invalid,” who weighs 
sixteen stone, never walks 
excep§ to come down to 
| basement to listen at kitchen 
'door. Last House- parlour- 
| maid dismissed for surprising 
her at key-hole, and previous 
one for saying, “ You look 
quite well to-day, madam.” 
| Applicant must be prepared 
to share carrying chair (heavy 
jend) with ancient retainer. 
Chair drill as follows :— 

11.30.—Bedroom to draw- 
ing-room. 
| 1.10.— Drawing-room to 
' bedroom. 

2.30.—Bedroom to street 


length a pot with india- 
rubber plant on the kitchen 
window-sill, but makes no 


house is of four floors and all 
coal and water have to be! 
carried up from the basement. 
[ make a point of ascertain- 
ing the true circumstances 
in each case so that neither} 
mistress nor servant will be 
misled by the descriptions in 
my monthly list of Sits. 
Wanted and Sits. Vacant 
(1d. post free). I enclose’ 


dom from my current list | 
which will show you the 
fairness of the claims I make 





for myself. ; (dead lift into carriage for 
” Yours faithfully | The Nut {on his first voyage). ‘I sax, SWAT 1S THAT LIGHT OVER! Applicant). 
(Mrs) PA Br wee. | THERE THAT KEEPS BOBBIN’ IN AND OUT? TOA loins ts fieienen 
( we ag “a: | Quartermaster. “‘THat's THH NORE LIGHTSHIP, Sir.” oe , ; 


»s.— ight to mention ‘dead lift for Applicant). 

P. I ought to mentior The Nut. ‘‘ Jove! 1s rt, REALLY? Dc you know, I THOUGHT IT ( - ‘PE ) aes 
that people who have been | wis 4 party WiLL-0'-THE “Wi Isp.’ | 4.45.—Bedroom to draw- 
————— ing-room. 











| beetles get to like them, and that, as is} Tuesday. —Cold meat or hash (left| 7.0.—Drawing-room to bedroom. 


| closed. An iron cylinder over mantel-| serious-minded girl and lover of nature 





generally known, they are lucky, and| over from Monday). All meals served in bedroom, in- 
no house where there are plenty of} Wednesday.—Hash (left over from}cluding fried sole and Chablis, at 
black-beetles ever takes fire. | Tuesday). 2.15 a.m., and three oysters and brown 
—--- | Thursday.—Hash (left over from} bread at dawn. Burglar and fire alarms 
WaxtEep, AT ONCE. Coox-nousr-|} Wednesday). tested three times a month at midnight. 
PARLOUR-KENNELMAID. Only two in} Friday.—Hash (left over from Thurs-| A previous House-parlourmaid married 
family, but there are five St. Bernard | day). the doctor’s chauffeur. 
dogs, and the children next door run in| Saturday.—Hash (left over from 
and out. Basement Kitchen e ight feet | Friday) or grilled bones. Amusements of Well-dressed Men.—I. 


three inches by twelve feet seven inches,; Evening ‘out ey ery second Sunday in| ,, Frequent robberies which have occurred 
looking on to back area, on wall of| third month, unless Mz aster and Mis- at houses in Birmingham suburbs during the 
which several rare fungi luxuriate and | tress at home. Matrimonial aspirations | occupants’ absence are believed to be the work 
would well repay study Kitchen lighted | discouraged. Attic bedroom; sheet of | of well-dressed men, who, on receiving no 
ith gas-jet in additi t 7] nd » | w been nailed over damp| 225 te their ring, force the doors, and then 
Wh gas-jeo In addon vO window. | zine has now - ‘ ws. raising their hats to imaginary persons walk 
Range does not smoke when door is | place in wall. Comfortable home for} off."—Qverseas Mail. 
piece containing seventy gallons of|not more than 5 feet 74 inches in . be — and — wg eg Fy — 
“is M entrusted with an order for doubiec 
We ag . ohn ta » ao g ‘ad . 3 ’ 
boiling water kee] ps Kitchen warm even | height, as scullery coiling is low. chegucsed bee tiles for exnsiqumnent to Heb- 
in coldest weather. In Summer the! Wi ages, £11 10s., rising to £12 5s. land. As it takes 4,000 of these tiles to weigh 
operation of cooking has been compared | —— a ton, the total weight of the consignment will 
to stoking a battleship i in the Red Sea,} Cxirrcyman’s Wipow is anxious to] be 1,600 tons.”"—Oswestry Advertiser. 


but the area may be used as a sitting-| recommend Parlourmaid (who wishes| This estimate includes the straw. 
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VARSITY SHOP. 

THE suggestion has recently been 
put forward that the old Universities 
should become more closely associated 
with commerce. There seems indeed 
no reason why they should not asso- 
ciate themselves directly with trade by 
founding businesses, putting forward 
proprietary articles of their own, and 
senerally making use of the advertising 
‘olumns of the Press. 

For instance: 


1 HEAR THEY WANT 
| BALLIOL (Oxos.). 


MORE | 


| LINCOLN 


| FOR 
HATS. 
Goop MORNING! 
HavrE you USED CLARE’s Soap? | 


A. C. BENSON, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, 


PROPRIETOR 


OF THE 
| CoLLEGE Wixpow-CLEANING 
| CoMPANY. 


Try Our 

} WORCESTER SAUCE, | 
| DELICIOUS WITH | 
PROVOST OATS. | 
! 

HAVE YOU THAT TIRED FEELING ? 
Sere our CAMBRIDGE Backs. 


OXFORD ror HiGcu-crass CoLiars, 
as patronized by the late Cecu 
ALL 


RHODES. 
Hatr-Back, THREE- 
QUARTER-BACK, ETC. 


SHAPES 


MADE IN RONDEBOSCII. 








YVONNE. 


met Yvonne I should fall in love with 
her. You, perhaps, are an unromantic 
person ; you could not fall in love with 
a mere name ; that would be absurd. 
You, perhaps, are happily married to 
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,** Look, Moruer! 


| 


| 
| 


| 





and that your name was Cyrus K.|she never would 
Ty . ° | ‘ . i 1 ’ . 
I nAvE always said that if ever I| Bulger, and the name of one of your|I had never been to Charles’s office 













a. wil 
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DISTINCTION. 


THERE’S THE LADY THAT BELONGS TO THE LITTLE DOG NEXT DOOR!”’ 








Yvonne. To get a letter signed | of the Life and Liberty Insurance 
“ Yyonne”’; to call from the foot of the |Company; and I went to his office in 
stairs “ Yvonne.” Try it; and then !search of Yvonne. Ever since I had 
have a shot at Amelia (or Eliza) after- | known Charles it had been C.K.B./O.A.; 
wards. But first of all you must hear | that must be Olive, I thought, or 
the story. | Ophelia, dark, beautiful, interesting— 
You know those initials they put at | the elder sister; but Yvonne! 
the top of business letters? Perhaps} How I treasured that letter, with its 
you are not in business? I congra-|queer little mistakes! She had not 
tulate you. Well, suppose vou were,|mastered the horrid machine yet, and 
I would see to that. 


many typists Euphemia Stunt. Then|before, and when I arrived I did not 
at the top of every letter you dictated | know whom to ask for. It was Miss 
to the fair Euphemia would appear the | Adair, I felt certain, Yvonne Adair, 
mystic sign C.K.B./E.S., so that if|the loveliest name inthe world. How- 
anything went wrong you could share jever, I began with Charles. He was 


| Amelia (or Eliza). 
favoured above all others ? 


But why was she 


the blame publicly and fight it out in|businesslike; we would get to the 


For some 


charm 


which 


I'll 


wager 


you 


can't 


describe. What, for the matter of that, 
did Eliza (or Amelia) see in you? She, 
poor dear, may by this time have 
fallen to wondering; but I will not 
dwell upon that. 

Only remember this: her charm and 
yours may fade, but Yvonne is always 


private. But supposing that one bright 
spring morning | had a letter from you 
marked C.K.B./Y.A., what then? I 
should eall at your office, and there 
would be a vacancy in your staff with- 
out formal notice. 

Now this is what actually happened. 
I did get a letter marked C.K.B./Y.A., 
from my friend Charles Kay Bradshaw, 


|point at once. 


letter ? 


Who had typed the 
I held it out tremblingly and 
he looked at it without emotion. 

« Atkins,” he said. 

“ Christian name?” I cried. 

“ Oswald,” said Charles, simply. 
* But that’s his father’s name, too; 
so we call the son ‘ Young Atkins.’ 
Have you any objection ?” 














| 
| 
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““A LITTLE BIT OF BLUE.” 
WHEN the waves rise high and higher as they toss about 
together, 
And the March-winds, loosed and angry, cut your chilly 
heart in two, 
Here are eighteen gallant gentlemen who come to face the | 
weather 
\ll for valour and for honour and a little bit of blue! 


Chorus. 
Oh get hold of it and shove it! 
It is labour, but you love it; 
Let your stroke be long and mighty; keep your body on 
the swing; 
While your pulses dance a measure 
Full of pride and full of pleasure, 
And the boat flies free and joyous like a swellow on the wing. 


Isis blessed her noble youngsters as they left her; Father 
Camus 
Sped his youths to fame and Putney from his grey and | 
ancient Courts: 
“ Keep,” they said, “the old traditions, and we know you | 
will not shame us 
When you try the stormy tideway in your zephyrs and 
your shorts. 


For it’s toil and tribulation till your roughnesses are 
polished, 

And it’s bitterness and sorrow 
clone ; 


till the work of oars is 
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BY FAVOUR OF THE MILITANTS. 


The issue of the following circular in imitation of certain gracious 
concessions made by Strike Committees may shortly be expected. 


Notice. 


to announce that they have arranged for a series of 
PASSES 


are able to give satisfactory proof of their attachment to 
the Cause. The Passes, some of which are of a graduated 
value, will be issued as follows :— 


(1) Public Speakers, Members of Parliament, ete. 
Persons able to satisfy the Committee of their entire 
attachment to the Cause are granted Pass A, which entitles 
them to complete freedom from interruption. 


attachment to the Cause will be granted Pass B, which 
entitles them to speak with interruptions occurring only at 
the end of each completed sentence. 

{N.B.—The constitution of a completed sentence will be 
explained on referring to any member of the Committee.] 


(2) Golf Clubs. 

Passes will be granted to golf clubs upon the following 
terms, viz. :— 

(a) Clubs in which the entire Committee give satisfactory 
proof of attachment to the Cause will be permitted Passes 
to be attached to the pins on the greens, which greens will 
then be exempt from alterations. 

(b) Clubs in which only a majority of the Committee are 





But it’s high delight 
all abolished, 
With yourself and seven brothers firmly welded into one.” 


and triumph when your faults are 


in favour of the Cause will be permitted a Pass entitling 
them to exemption from any further damage than is in- 


| volved by the making of one small bunker on every other 


=o they stood the weary trial and the people poured to 
greet them, 


Filled a cup with praise and weleome—it was theirs to 


And they ranged their ships alongside, and the umpire 
came to meet them, 


sent them off. 


ereen. 
(3) Public Gardens. 


Public Gardens with two or more Buildings, Pavilions, 


take and quaff ; lor Stands of any description erected within their grounds, 


will, on satisfactory proof being given that a majority of 
| their officials are in sympathy with the Cause, be granted 


| stands, &c., destroyed, always provided that proper facilities 


| 
| 
And they stripped themselves and waited till his pistol | a pass entitling them to have only one of such buildings, 
1 
| 


With a dash and spurt and rally; with a swing and drive 
and rattle, 
Joth the boats went flashing 
swelling stream ; 
And the old familiar places, scenes of many a sacred battle, 
Just were seen for half a moment and went by them in a 
dream. 


faster as they cleft the 


But at last the flag has fallen and the splendid fight is 
finished, 
And the victory is blazoned on the record-roll of Fame. 
They are spent and worn and broken, but their soul is 
undiminished ; 


There are winners now and losers, but their glory is the | 


same! 
Chorus. 
Oh get hold of it and shove it! 
[t is labour, but you love it ; 


Let your stroke be long and mighty; keep your body on| 
the swing: 
Whiie your pulses dance a measure 
Full of pride and full of pleasure, 
\nd the boat flies free and joyous like a swallow on the 


wing. R. C. L. 


are afforded by the said officials, who must in all cases 


| 
In response to numerous requests, the W. 8. & P. U. beg | 


which they are prepared to grant to suitable persons who | 


Persons able to satisfy the Committee of their partial | 





have the buildings suitably furnished with tar, paraffin, | 
pa | 


| . . Ty J > T 
| &e., before the arrival of the officer of the W. 8S. & P. U. 
| 

(4) Letters and all Correspondence. 
Passes will be granted to completely satisfactory persons 
}only. These Passes entitle the holder to the use of a letter- 
box to be set up at Clifford’s Inn. All letters posted in 
| this box will be immune from damage. 


(5) Magistrates, Judges, le. 
Active sympathisers among the above will be granted 
Pass A, giving complete immunity from assault. 
Pass B, for passive sympathisers, excuses the holders 
from attack, except with (1) books below the weight of 
2 lbs.; (2) single-pot inkstands. . 


(6) Employers of latch-keys. 





Members of the General Public desirous of obtaining 
Passes (to be pasted on their front-doors) giving freedom 
of access by latch-key should apply to the office of the 
|W. S. & P. U., accompanying their applications in all 


cases with a declaration to the effect that they are nol 


(1) opposed to the principle of Votes for Women, (2 
| Cabinet Ministers. 
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HOW SCOTLAND YARD DETECTIVES ARE TRAINED. 


























PRACTISING THE ‘'SHERLOCK’’ SPRING ON A DUMMY. litptnc Ix conyers, (A FINE att) 


Oni ww 4s om $2. 


LEARNING TO DETECT FALSE HAIN, WHISKERS, MOUSTACHES, EYEBROWS, ETC., WITHOUT TOUCHING. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
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,wrinkles from her husband (when he| gave expression to them with a candour 
|pays a call), and from a wicked lady | that greatly diverted the house. If the 





“Her Sipe or tHe Howse.” | with a past to draw upon and designs! play is saved, the medal must certainly 
Ir I were a Dramatic Censor Ishould' of her own on the sanctity of this go to Mr. Spencer Trevor, who 
put my ban on all plays in which the peculiar home. | brought this relief. 


physical relations of a newly married; But her whole time is not given to} I confess to having felt a little shock 
pair are discussed. An audience that; the accumulation of first principles ;} when I saw that Mr. Goprrey TEARLE 
is left cold by the most lurid vice may |incidentally she is drawing compari-|}was to be a British marquis; but he 
get very hot and uncomfortable over | sons between her lover (in theory) and| played with a very reticent propriety 
certain phases of the domestic virtues.|her husband, in favour of the latter. | and did all that was possible to preserve 
The vicious people in this rather foolish | How long the process might have con-| the decencies. Miss Duce Muscraver, 
play were harmlessly absurd ; but about | tinued I dare not conjecture; but only who was the bride, has a gentle voice 
all the business of a separate establish-|a few months had elapsed when one and, for a débutante, acquitted herself 
ment for bride and bridegroom there | night, Grandmamma—a very practical | well. She was natural in her gaiety, 
was an atmosphere of indecency. Not old dowager—put her foot down, took | but when she had serious things to say 
the robust indecency of a French farce, the heifer, so to say, by the horns, and | she was apt to take on the intonation 
but the half-baked sort at which of the stage, so that you might 
you are supposed to be free to have thought she had been on the 
snigger because you don’t see the boards for years and years. Miss 
legal tie broken but only vulgar- HeLen Ferrers as a grande 
ised. There is vulgarity enough dame sans merci had no diffi- 
—heaven knows—in a social culty about keeping in her own 
system that daily delights in the particular groove. Mr. DEAcon 
public exploitation of a private had an ungrateful part to play as 
sacrament; but the authors of the lover, and lady-killing is not 
Her Side of the House do not set his méticr. As for the villainess, 
out to satirize this; they are who stayed on the bride’s side 
busied to invent new vulgarities of the house, I think she would 
of their own. have been more at home on the 

And a far and fantastic search Surrey side of the Thames. 
they have to make for them. It is not a bad fault that Mr. 
They shew us a _convent-bred Worratu’s ambition should out- 
girl for whom her French grand- run his experience. He has a 
mamma arranges a marriage with sense of humour that promises 
an English marquis, neither side better things if only he will learn 
making any profession of love. not to waste it on an artificial 
He wants her money and she theme. His present play, written 
wants freedom. Not freedom in conjunction with Miss Arré 
simply from grandmotherly con- Hatt, had a flattering welcome 
trol; she has larger notions of which should not deceive its 
liberty ; she wants to experiment authors. In a little speech Mr. 
in the meaning of love, of which Worratt gallantly acknowledged 
her knowledge is  pardonably the help of Miss Rosina Fiuirrt 
hazy; and she wants to choose who “ produced” him. I hesitate 
her own teachers. So she dis- to criticise the work of so charm- 
penses with a honeymoon and Tue “Sipe or tur Hovuse”’ THat We SHOULD HAVE jing and accomplished an artist; 
splits up her husband’s houseinto ne but it was lucky that the play 
two parts, one for herself and The Duke of J ernay (Mr. SPENCER Trevor) plays 50 up attempted no resemblance to 

»* : with the footman behind the scenes. . . : 

her friends, and one for him and actual life, for any illusion must 
his. They have (I gathered) a“ Lounge locked her out of her side of the house. | have been shattered by the jumpiness of 
Hall,” a billiard-room, and servants’; A prisoner in the neutral section, with | one or two of the performers. After the 
offices in common; but nothing was said, | no way of escape except to the bride-/| first dozen words of a conversation 
1 think, about a mutual restaurant. groom’s territory, she overhears (it is | somebody must needs spring up, prance 

All this sounds a little licentious, a way she has) a conversation from round and lean over the back of some 
but it is arranged with a great air of; which she learns that his lordship,| other seat for a sentence or two and 
innocence, as if the girl were dealing! satisfied that she desires still more ac- | then off again. One never sees any such 
with a doll’s house—not, of course, the }commodation in the matter of freedom, | behaviour except on the stage. Is it 
Insen kind. Once established in “ her) is prepared, for her benefit (not for his | done to brighten things up for us? 
side of the house” our ingénue pro-| own, as is apparent from the type that | It hasn’t that effect upon me. On the 
secutes her stdies in the science of| he proposes to elope with) to clear the| contrary, I too grow restive and can 











Eros. She is not particular where she| way for his wife to divorce him. | Scarce restrain myself from getting out 
gets her answers to such elementary} Against such heroism she cannot,of my seat and climbing all over the 


questions as ‘“ What is passion?” remain proof, and falls, experimentally | auditorium. 

“ What is love?”” At one time it is a| and without loss of modesty, into his; I think Miss Finirpi can never have 
former admirer—a very dashing fellow | arms. felt like that; but she has imagination 
(in the text)—who conducts her educa-} I find I have not yet mentioned a, and will understand, now that I have 
tion; at another it is a blameless old| veteran stage-duke (uncle of the bride- told her what I suffer. And perhaps, 
manicurist from whom _ she seeks | groom) who held the sanest views ' another time, she will tell them to keep 
enlightenment. Then again she gets| about this caricature of matrimony and still. 
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(Agonising position of master, who is trying to make a good impression on his strait-laced aunt from whoin he has expectations.) 
Master (worried). ‘‘ Many, HAVE YOU SEEN A LETTER ANYWHERE ABOUT MARKED ‘ PrivaTE’?”’ 


Mary. ‘‘ You MEAN THE ONE FROM THE MAN WHAT CAN’T GET "IS MONEY OUT OF YoU, Sir? I PUT IT BE’IND THE MIRROR, Si.” 


OUR 





BOOKING-OFFICE. 





(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

SuspurBan householders have so many little worries that 
they might well be spared the final inconvenience of being 
haunted by the spirit of the wicked aristocrat on whose 
estate their detached houses have been built. Yet it is to 
this that Mr. 2. W. Hornune dooms them in Witching Hill 
(Hopper aNp Srovcuton). Though a peer of the realm, 
Lord Mulcaster had made a perfect baronet of himself, so 
bold and bad had he been in the days of the Regency. He 





I have known so long and so well the charm of Miss 
AuicE Brown’s art that it is no surprise to me that she 
should have written one of the best and freshest child- 
stories that I have ever read. The Secret of the Clan 
(ConsTaBLE), which will remind you a little of The Golden 
Age of Mr. Kennetn Granamg, tells the tale of four girls, 
most cunningly differentiated, who are allowed by their 
adorable lady-guardian to run wild, because if she made 
rules they might be broken, and she loved her children 
much too well to let them risk the taint of disobedience. 
The girls’ idea of forming themselves into an imaginary 





died, but the evil that he did lived after him in the form of | tribe of Indians, sworn to secrecy, does not pretend to be 
a sort of Influence which so wrought upon the tenants of | novel; the novelty comes when their vows bring them into 
the villas in Witching Hill Road and Mulcaster Park that} unavoidable collision with their gentle guardian. A night 
their characters became completely warped. Religious escapade, begun by one of them with the purpose of con- 
tenants took to gambling, engaged tenants toyed with the| quering her fear of the dark, gets them into trouble and 
idea of murdering their jiancées. Even the Vicar’s sister | requires explanation. Their dear hearts are torn asunder 
abandoned parish-magazine fiction and composed a novel! between the claims of their oath of secrecy and a passion- 
so lurid that the Vicar, after one reading, put the MS. in| ate desire not to hurt their guardian’s feelings. The oath 
the fire. It is an ingenious idea which, like most ideas, | prevails and their lips are sealed, until, after much tribula- 
could have been developed in more than one way. To me/tion, a way is found out compatible with the nicest sense of 
it seems an admirable basis for a frolic of the Gilbertian or| honour. A really fascinating book, full of humour and 
Ansteyan type. Mr. Hornuna has preferred to try to! gentleness and the gayest imagination. And you may 
thrill us, and I think he has chosen the more difficult plan. | have left your childhood far behind, but that will make no 
With such a scheme it would have been easier to amuse. | difference here. New England has no more delightful 
Nevertheless, if one or two of the stories seem a little mild writer than Miss Atice Brown, and it is a marvel to me 
and drawn-out, the last but one, “The Locked Room,” is | that Old England knows so little of her rare gifts. 
excelient. Possibly because the adventure happens to the | SS 

teller of the story, and not to his rather wooden friend, Uvo| Mr. Weepon GrossmitH carries the happy reader From 
Delavoye (whom, till then, he has allowed to monopolise | Studio to Stage (JoHN Lane) at lilting speed, the journey 
the centre of the stage), this particular tale seems more vivid | enlivened by endless stories perhaps mostly true. Starting 
than the rest. |in life he fancied himself as an artist. Here and there in 

















| the most interesting passages are found in the opening 





| is written by Miss Constance Smep.ey. If this lady does | 
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| the volume may be found veil od hints of conviction that Wrong people and thereby damn | it | for ever in the eyes of 


had he stuck to his early love he would have done even the Right. But for some accidents of love, this is what 
better than on the stage, where he has managed pretty well. | would have happened to Miss Valentine; not all her energy 
As is commonly the case in biographies and autobiographies and enthusiasm could have saved the Pageant, if certain 
things had not happened. What these were, and the charm 
chapters. Charm is increased by the cynical frankness; and humour and even pathos of their telling, you must 


with which the author exposes his alleged weaknesses and | discover unaided by me. If a fraction only “of the late | 


jots down his indiscretions. I fancy Weepon was not | adherents of Mr. Lovis Parker and Mr. Frank LascELLEs 
such a sad young dog as he paints himself. Did he really, | purchase this book and enjoy it (as they must), its success 
1s is narrated in the chapter suggestively entitled “ Fast | is certain. 
Life in London,” help “ Tottie”’ Fay into a cab at the solemn 





hour of midnight and recklessly pay her fare to Highgate?} I opened The Only Prison (Joun Lona) with some vague | 


[ trow not. The difficulty graphically portrayed is sus-j|expectation that Miss Exnen Apa Situ might be found 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


piciously suggestive of more remunerative embarrassment |to have provided a fresh solution for the problem of the | 


that came to him later in life in consequence of a super- | Suffragettes. Of course [ was disappointed. Her novel is 
fluity of (stage) babies. All the same, it is a funny story, | really a variation upon an old theme—and one in which I 
admirably told. Another confidence reveals his youthful | have always resolutely declined to believe—the man who 
engagement to a lady whom he describes as “considerably | takes credit and reward for the literary work of another. 
older than myself, even less attractive, who had a very It is only fair to add at once that Miss Smira has provided 
substantial income.” At - ee complications that add 
this time his balance at greatly to the interest of 
the bank stood at £6 10s., the main situation, if not 
while his liabilities: |to its inherent probability. 
amounted to over £700. | Thus, before Henry Agar 
Something must be done. jcame to prosper feloni- 
So he seriously contem-! jously on the renown and 
plated marriage, to which royalties that were actually 
end the lady was obviously learned by Mary Dor nafield, 
disposed. At the last mo- 
ment courage forsook him 
and he bolted. His experi- 
ences as actor and mana-’ 
ger, with vivid peeps be- 
hind the scenes at Drury 
Lane and elsewhere, sup- 
ply racy material for the 
story of a strenuous life, 
frankly told, liberally 
spiced with the precious 
salt of humour. As colla- 
borator with his brother 
GEORGE, WEEDON GrRos- 
SMITH has_ countless} 
friends and admirers 





lrailway accident at the 
| peril of his own, and could 
jin this way persuade him- 
| self that he had a kind of | 
}moral claim upon the re- 
sults of her preservation. 
‘That is one excellent new 
}point. Another is that he 
| was at the time sacrificing 
| personal comfort in order 
to keep alive a very un- 
interesting wife at Davos. 
; : |So altogether there was 
ange DOG DO YOU WISH ME TO HIT, Mapam?"’ lsomething to be said for 
**Ou, Sin, YOU ARE KIND INDEED! NOT THE DEAR LITLE, ONE WITH | Agar, What was said, 
|GREY-BLUE EYES AND M. F. oN HIS COoLLAR—THAT'S My Biyxiz. I'M : ‘ ’ 
among readers of Punch| srpre we was NOT THE AGGRESSOR.’ | when the inevitable expo- 


who do not forget “The ———— ——_ ——_—$_—____ ‘surecame; what Mary did, 
Diary of a Nobody.” Weepon is Somebody. Nevertheless | 








and how it aesiak: you shall find for yourself. The book is | 


his actual Diary is scarcely less delightful than the other. | well enough written ‘to give interest to the process, though 


a \I believe that the author will do better work yet. Upon 
I have been awaiting it this great while—a really good | one small point however I most vehemently join issue with 


mi . A ; | 

story that should make use of the Pageant, as lately to be; her. This is the manner in which she bases Aqar’s success 
m . —* . . , +; . . . se . | 

observed in the rural districts of England. Happily, now at the Bar upon the reputation of his supposed skill as a | 


that it has come, it proves quite worth the waiting; its novelist. I should like counsel's opinion upon that! 
name is New Wine and Old Bottles (Fisher Unwin), and it | 








not know her theme from intimate observation, I am no The ‘‘Smart”’ Heart. 


judge; certainly the humour and trials and rewards of the What's this, good Doctor, that you say I’ve got ?— 
pageant-period could hardly have been better realized. An “intermittent pulse” ? Lor! that sounds bad; 
You see the plot in the title. Scrooge, that somnolert But what exactly is it? Kind of dot- 

little Cotswold town, was the old bottle, into which the And-carry-one affair? I say, that’s sad! 

arrival of energetic but charming Miss Valentine, straight ' % ; 

from a Florentine villa, poured new wine with the most You mean it merely drops a beat or so, 

devastating results. Miss Valentine, looking about her on A sort of syncopated pit-a-pat ? 

a fair prospect marred by apathy and local feuds, was But, my dear fellow, surely on must know — ; 
inspired with the idea of a Pageant that should unite and That's good old rag-time! Oh, I don’t mind ¢hat! 


quicken all the sluggish life of Scrooge. She did not know | 
(as Miss Smepbiey and I know too well), first, that new-| Misprints that please Sir Edward Durning-Lawrence. 
comers have no business with inspirations; secondly, that “The Beet of Ance asks ‘Whet's aa mee?" 

nothing is more fatal than to ianpant such a scheme to the} Natal Mercury. 














l|he had saved her life in a | 




















